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CHAUCER AND WYCLIF 

As we look back at England of the later fourteenth century two 
men stand out beyond others in the realm of mind. Chaucer's dis- 
tinction in literature is no greater than John Wyclif 's in destructive 
thought and practical reform. His learning had earned him in the 
schools the prophetic title of Evangelical Doctor. His itinerant 
preachers carried his name and his teachings far and wide over the 
kingdom; he poured out homily, exhortation, argument, invective 
in English and Latin. He had set the church at odds with the state, 
bishops with princes, metropolitans with universities ; he had divided 
the reigning house against itself; and though he had defied popes, 
such was his influence that he suffered persecution chiefly in his 
followers, died unmolested, and laid his bones, for a short rest only, 
in the churchyard at Lutterworth. 

There was that in his teachings to commend them especially to 
broad men of the world. At bottom his work was a protest against 
professionalism in religion, a plea that religion should be mindful 
once more rather of the end than the means, of the human soul 
rather than of an intricate apparatus. Ambition and convenience 
drive every system toward elaboration, before which the layman has 
helplessly to resort to the man of special training. Every system 
may have to be brought back to simplicity, lest its main purpo e be 
impeded or forgotten. So much we may have to admit, however 
much we may revere an imposing historic system. The church 
was thus brought back at the Reformation, but Wyclif showed the 
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66 John S. P. Tatlock 

way a century and a half earlier. To this end 1 he assailed the papal 
court and the hierarchy, whose interest it was to maintain a complex 
professionalism; to this end he assailed the regular orders — partly 
a manifestation and partly a tool of professionalism — who he held 
laid more stress on their own cramping and minute rules than on the 
teachings of the Gospels; to this end he assailed those dogmas 
especially on which professional power rested, the doctrine of the 
Eucharist and the power of the keys. 2 It was the. power to bring 
God visibly to their altars, and to influence the eternal destiny of 
man, which left the mediaeval world almost helpless in the hands of 
the clergy, and which gave them a sphere whence they could con- 
trol but where they could not be reached. At the voice without 
reply which came from thence the flesh might repine, but as yet 
reason did not chafe. Anyone with a historical imagination must 
regard with veneration the stately words, "Et ego dico tibi quia 
tu es Petrus, et super hanc petram edificabo ecclesiam meam, et 
porte inferi non prevalebunt adversus earn. Et tibi dabo claves 
regni celorum. Et quodcumque ligaveris super terram, erit ligatum 
et in celis: et quodcumque solveris super terram, erit solutum et in 
celis." For on them is based the greatest institution that ever 
existed. But Wyclif, for all his intellectual training, was a practical 
man. He was the champion of the state against the church, of the 
people against those who preyed on them, of the secular clergy who 
were doing (well or ill) the essential work of the church against those 
who interfered with them. The remarkable thing is that, being 
a highly professional man himself, he set his face like a flint against 
professionalism; in him Protestantism grew out of scholasticism. 

1 The unity and far-reaching design in Wyclif's work was doubtless a growth, and 
less plain to him than to us. The purposefulness may have been as it were rather emo- 
tional than intellectual. He attacked what he disliked, and what he disliked was appa- 
ratus. But as we look back at his battles we see they resemble a well-planned cam- 
paign. Even Luther felt that Wyclif's teachings were practical rather than theoretical 
("Wicklef und Huss haben nur das Leben des Pabstes angef ochten " : Tischreden, in 
Setmmtliche Schrif ten [St. Louis, 1887], XXII, 892). Much of his teaching has long been 
seen to follow from his theory of dominion — that the right to rule depends on a relation 
to God, not to an institution, an idea thoroughly moral and practical in its results. 

' In the earliest known accusation against Wyclif, in the bulls of Gregory XI (1377), 
eight of the eighteen or nineteen charges relate to his views on the power of the keys 
(Lechler, John Wiclif, English tr., London, 1881, p. 191; Diet. Nat. Biogr.). Similarly 
in 1382 (Lechler, p. 420). There is a good study of the spirit of Wyclif's work in H. W. 
Clark's History of English Nonconformity, I, 23-68. 
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Wyclif s views and activities are likely to have appealed to 
Chaucer, no uncritical mystic or devotee, yet a man interested in the 
essence of religion, a servant of the state, and deeply sympathetic 
with humanity, with a keen eye for inconsistency and sham. Further, 
it is hardly credible that he was not very familiar with Wyclif's 
views and even with the man himself, through his own friends. 
Wyclif was supported by the royal family, especially by John of 
Gaunt and the mother and wife of Richard II, with some of whom 
Chaucer seems to have enjoyed a certain intimacy. Numerous 
adherents and supporters of Wyclif were among his friends and 
associates; I shall not undertake to collect all their names, but the 
fact is clear. 1 The question is not of Chaucer having been a Lollard, 
or of having drawn an admiring portrait of Wyclif in the Parson of 
the Prolog; 2 he was not such stuff as martyrs are made of, but some- 
thing of a Laodicean. But it is certain that he would know and likely 
enough that he would sympathize with some of Wyclif's views. 
If we find passages in the Canterbury Tales agreeing strikingly with 
certain of Wyclif's most emphatic opinions not often found else- 
where, it is an acceptable conjecture that Chaucer here shows his 
influence. 

1 On some friends or associates of Chaucer's who were more or less supporters or 
adherents of Wyclif, cf. Kittredge in Mod. Phil., I, 9, 13, 17; Tait in Diet. Nat. Biogr., 
XLVIII, 151 (cf. Life Records of Chaucer, Chaucer Soc, 154, 163, 203 f., 210, 283 f.), 
XLIV, 400 (cf. L. Rec, 163, 173). The men are Clifford, Latimer, Clanvowe, Sir Richard 
Stury, Henry Percy. Chaucer's friend Strode had been a colleague and friend, but a 
theological opponent, of Wyclif (Jones in Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc, XXVII, 114; Kuhl, 
ibid., XXIX, 272-73; Gollancz in Diet. Nat. Biogr.). 

2 This notion has been disposed of, especially by Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer.ll, 
459-84. Simon's Chaucer a Wicliffite (Chaucer Soc, Essays, III, 227-92) has found 
little favor. The Shipman (if it is he) calling the puritanical Parson a "loller" means no 
more than a modern fellow calling someone of dark complexion a " Dago." A thorough 
Wycliflte would hardly be found on a pilgrimage. But though many ' of the traits 
of the Parson are found elsewhere, or might spontaneously embody the Christian ideal 
of any age, there is no reason to deny Simon's belief that the portrait reflects Chaucer's 
esteem for some of the virtues of the Wyclifites, as their emphasis on the teachings of the 
Gospels, their fearless preaching (cf. Matthew, Engl. Wks. of Wiclif, E.E.T.S., p. 264), 
their pastoral zeal and simple manners. The more human limitations which the Parson 
shows later might even show Chaucer's consciousness of a certain tendency to puritan- 
ism in Wyclif's teachings. The Parson shows a narrow tactlessness in rebuking the 
Host in the Shipm. Prol. (1171) for swearing, and in reprobating tales and rimes in the 
Pars. Prol. (31-34) after three days of rimed tales (cf. De officio pastorati, Matthew, 
p. 438). Chaucer himself grew as the Tales grew, and his liking for the ideal gave way 
before his love of truth. I should add that there is no evidence of Chaucer's having 
used the Wycliflte Bible; J. H. Ramsay's evidence is wholly unconvincing (Academy, 
XXII, 435-36). Wycliflte or not, he would have stuck to the Vulgate. Cf. B. P. West- 
cott, Hist, of the Engl. Bible (London, 1905), p. 19, note. 
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The passages involved are few, but there is no mistaking their 
significance. The most important are two in the Prolog. Of the 
Parson it is said, 

Ful looth were him to eursen for his tythes. [1. 486.] 

For non-payment or "subtraction" of tithes a man might be excom- 
municated with the major sentence, though not by the parson him- 
self; 1 the parson was to delare that the defaulter might be or ipso 

1 This is referred to in the Friar's Tale, where the functions of the archdeacon's 
court are described (11. 1312-18) ; the last two lines mean that the bishop enforced by 
excommunication the archidiaconal court's sentence : 

And smale tytheres weren foule y-shent, 
If any persone wolde up-on hem pleyne. 

[I emend Skeat's punctuation.l 
Ther mighte asterte him no pecunial peyne. 
For smale tythes and for smal offringe 
He made the peple pitously to singe. 
For er the bisshop caughte hem with his hook, 
They weren in the erchedeknes book. 

The bringing of suits for tithes in lay courts became discountenanced in the twelfth 
century owing to ecclesiastical opposition (Selden, Historie of Tithes, London, 1618, pp. 
421-22) , though they were sometimes sued for in the court of the exchecquer and other 
lay courts (Phillimore, Eccl. Law of the Ch. of Engl., London, 1873, p. 1502). The juris- 
diction of the church courts in these cases was confirmed in the reigns of Edward I and II 
and Henry VIII (ibid.). Non-payers after three warnings were to be punished with the 
greater excommunication ("anathema"), according to a decree of the Council of Rouen, 
held in the seventh century (Hefele, Hist, of Councils, tr. Clark, V, 211-12); see Fried- 
berg, Corpus iuris canonici (Leipzig, 1881), II, xvi, vii, 5; and his Lehrbuck des Kirchen- 
rechts (ibid., 1909), p. 574. There are archiepiscopal constitutions to much the same 
effect (1328-48) in Lyndwood, Provinciale, pp. 187, 189. Archbishop Islip of Canterbury 
decreed in 1352 that failure to pay the greater tithes should be punished with the greater 
excommunication (Wilkins, Concilia, III, 26) ; so did William of Wykeham, bishop of Win- 
chester (ibid., p. 390). Cf. also a decree of Archbishop Courtenay, 1393 (ibid., p. 220); 
also Friedberg, Corp. iur. can., lib. Ill, xxx, 5 (a decretal of Pope Alexander III, 1159-81) ; 
Schmalzgrueber, Jus eccl. univ. (Rome, 1843-44), III, ii, 685; Stubbs, Const. Hist, of 
Engl., Ill, 345; Pollock and Maitland, Hist, of Engl. Law, I, 106, 554-58. Among the 
fifteen excommunioable sins Cursor mundi (29322 ft.) puts withholding or falsification 
of tithes. Wyclif reprobates curates for cursing for tithes (see below) . That it was the 
greater excommunication which was inflicted is indicated in one of the Wycliflte works 
quoted below, The Crete Sentence of Curs. So difficult was the collection of tithes, and 
so set was the church on getting them, that at one time it had stigmatized as heretics 
those who did not pay up (H. C. Lea, History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, I, 26). 
One of the most impudent bits of priestcraft I have found is in Robert Manning of 
Bourne's Handlyng Synne (9315 ft.): "to withhold tithes is sacrilege, and to pay ensures 
long life, good health, grace in the soul and forgiveness of sins." That is all! I have 
said that the tithes were to be recovered by suit in the church courts, the decree of which 
was enforced by excommunication, which in turn was followed up by the secular authori- 
ties (cf. p. 262 below, and Matthew, Engl. Works, p. 510; also the beginning of this note). 
Though Chaucer and the Cursor mundi (e.g., 29500 ft.) speak of priests cursing, the 
parish priest has and had no power to inflict the greater excommunication (St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa theologiae. Pars III, Supplementum, Quaestio XXII, art. i.; Lyndwood, 
Provinciale, 196) . But among the Provincial Constitutions at the end of Lyndwood, pp. 34 
(and cf. earlier, pp. 196, 201), is one by Archbishop Winchelsey, 1305, according to which 
a parishioner who did not pay his tithes was to be warned thrice, and then if recalcitrant 
to be excluded from the church-building (which would perhaps be equivalent to the lesser 
excommunication), and then compelled to pay by ecclesiastical censure (presumably 
through the courts). The Wycliflte Office of Curates (Matthew, p. 152) complains that 
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facto was excommunicated (excommunicatio a jure, ferendae or latae 
sententiae). Chaucer clearly felt the sordidness of using so solemn 
a spiritual weapon for such mundane reasons. The other passage 
is in the description of the Sumner (11. 653-62) : 

And if he fond o-wher a good felawe, 
He wolde techen him to have noon awe, 
In swich cas, 1 of the erchedeknes curs, 
But-if a mannes soule were in his purs; 
For in his purs he sholde y-punisshed be. 2 
'Purs is the erchedeknes helle,' seyde he. 
But wel I woot he lyed right in dede; 
Of cursing oghte ech gilty man him drede — 
For curs wol slee, right as assoiling saveth — 
And also war him of a significant. 

This sounds quite innocent. Chaucer seems to rebuke the arch- 
deacon's official for speaking lightly of excommunication. But our 
suspicions are aroused, both by the ambiguity of this warning 
(the curse and the absolution stand or fall together, but do they 
stand or do they fall ?) and also by the very strength of the language. 
Who but a narrow and ill-informed ecclesiastic would say that an 
archdeacon's ban for concubinage would slay a soul ? Our suspicion 

curates will not give communion to those who are behind on tithes. An early printed 
copy of the Sarum Manual directs curates four times a year to denounce the greater 
excommunication against various offenders, including non-payers of tithes: "Isti sunt 
generates articuli majoris excommunicationis " .... "Also men of holy chlrche have 
leve by Goddis lawe, for to acurse al tho by name that wyl noght paye ther tythes, as 
it is writen in many places in the lawe of holy Chirche" (Arnold, Select Engl. Works of 
Wyclif, Oxford, 1871, III, 267, 269); on this see also Arthur Ogle, The Canon Law in 
Mediaeval England, p. 172. Obviously this does not mean that the parson excommu- 
nicated ; he merely declared that certain persons by church law might be or already were 
excommunicated (like the modern excommunicatio a jure, ferendae sententiae, or latae 
sententiae) . _ It may be partly this commination that both Chaucer and Wyclif refer to. 
It is doubtful if the lesser excommunication (exclusion from the sacraments) would be 
called by the severe word "cursen" (defined in the Promptorium partulorum, about 
1440, as " excommunico, anatematizo," which well fits the terrifying language of the 
greater. What a parson could do was to exclude from the church building, declare that 
a person had made himself liable to excommunication, and bring suit against him; this 
latter would result in the greater excommunication by the ordinary (in default of pay- 
ment), and this in turn in imprisonment by the secular authorities. Doubtless procedure 
was not always uniform, or always in fact what it was by law. This note will supple- 
ment and correct Skeat's quotation (V, 45) from Bell that "refusal to pay tithes was 
punishable with the lesser excommunication." See also Myrc's Instructions for Parish 
Priests (E.E.T.S., 1S68), pp. 21, 24, 80. The best account of excommunication in 
general is in H. C. Lea's Studies in Church History (Philadelphia, 1883), pp. 235-521; 
see especially pp. 382, 458, 479. 

1 I.e., if he were caught in incontinence. 

'Strikingly paralleled in Piers Plowman, A-text, 111,137-39. 
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is confirmed by the last line. Significavit is the first word of the 
writ De excommunicato capiendo, issued from chancery at the request 
of the ordinary in the king's name, directing the sheriff to enforce 
justice against the culprit; which meant imprisoning, till he had 
been absolved, anyone who had been excommunicated for forty 
days with the major excommunication. 1 The anticlimax, in a 
writer of Chaucer's sly subtlety, makes the meaning clear; however 
it may be with the eternal consequences of excommunication, we 
should look out for the temporal ones anyway. This throws us back 
once more to 1. 661. Chaucer seems to speak lightly and skeptically 
of both excommunication and absolution. 2 Both passages show 
an attitude of doubt toward the power of the keys as commonly 
understood in Chaucer's day. 

On no subject does Wyclif express himself with more frequency 
and more intensity than on the abuses which had grown up about 
the practice of excommunication. He denies its spiritual efficacy 
and denounces its use, especially as a weapon against purely worldly 
or financial offenses toward the clergy, such as non-payment of 
tithes. "Alle po pat mystipen ony goodis ben cruely cursed foure 
times in pe Jeer"; great is the author's indignation; "whi cursen 
oure weiward curettis so many mennus soulis to helle, and bodies 
to prison .... for a litel muk?" 3 "Cursing is a fendis fynding 

1 This procedure seems to date back at least to the twelfth century; but later the 
clergy sometimes complained that it was not enforced. The writ as given by Bracton 
begins, "Significavit nobis venerabilis pater N quod talis .... excommuni- 
cato est." See Bracton, De legibus Angliae (Rolls Ser.), VI, 370; Pollock and Maitland, 
Hist. Engl. Law (2d ed.), I, 478; Makower, Const. Hist. Ch. of Engl., p. 452; Maitland, 
Const. Hist, of Engl., p. 524; Select Essays in Anglo-American Legal Hist. (Boston, 1908), 
II, 310-11; Blackstone, Commentaries, III, vii (Philadelphia, 1875, II, 101); Wilkins, 
Concilia, I, 749-50; Cowell's and Blount's Law Dictionaries (London, 1708 and 1670); 
Les Termes de la Ley (ibid., 1721), p. 320; Holdsworth, Hist. Engl. Law, I, 433; Stubbs, 
Const. Hist, of Engl. (Oxford, 1878), III, 357; J. P. Stephen, Hist. Crim. Law in Engl. 
(London, 1883), II, 412; Phillimore, Eccl. Law, 1263, 1404, 1419. The law was still in 
force in the nineteenth century. In the thirteenth century one who remained excom- 
municate for forty days, the council of Beziers decreed, was to be punished as a heretic 
(Lea, Hist, of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, I, 404). 

2 This is commonly understood as referring to sacramental absolution, as part of the 
sacrament of penance. The context favors canonical absolution, i.e., the removal of the 
sentence of excommunication. Either is possible. 

» Grete Sentence of Curs (Thomas Arnold, Select English Works of John Wyclif, 
Oxford, 1871, III, 309-12). This may be by a follower, and not by Wyclif himself, but 
It reflects his views. Here and elsewhere I have not attempted the impossible and 
unnecessary task of distinguishing Wyclif 's works from those of contemporary adherents ; 
I simply follow Arnold and Matthew. He frequently declares also that tithes should be 
withheld from unworthy parsons, and over and over again even denounces tithes alto- 
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to curse men £>us for worldly godis." 1 He constantly makes light 
of the general efficacy of excommunication, and condemns its free 
use; God blesses him who is cursed wrongfully. 2 He denounces the 
procedure of the writ Significavit. 3 

Chaucer's implied doubt of the value of assoiling is fully paralleled 
in Wyclif, whether Chaucer means canonical or sacramental abso- 
lution. Doubt of the saving power of the church's lifting of her 
ban is entirely involved in Wyclif's doubt of the efficacy of the ban. 
Sacramental absolution he constantly belittles. He discourages 
auricular confession, implying small regard for absolution; it does 
much good and much harm and should not be compulsory; he 

gether (cf. such of the Latin works as De blasphemia, pp. 183 ff., De civili dominio, 
pp. 310 ff., and Sermones, II, 307; the Latin works are always quoted here from the Wyclif 
Society's edition). But sometimes he allows them (De civili dominio, I, 317 ff.). 

1 De officio pastorali, Matthew, p. 453. See also How Men Ought to Obey Prelates, 
Of Clerks Possessioners, The Office of Curates, How Satan and His Children, Why Poor 
Priests (Matthew, pp. 36, 132, 144-46, 150, 156, 160-61, 214, 250); also the Wycliflte 
Apology for the Lollards, pp. 13-25 (Camden Soc, 1842). Likewise, in the Latin works, 
he condemns cursing "pro temporalibus," or " principaliter propter peccuniam"; one 
who excommunicates for tithes excommunicates himself. See De blasphemia, pp. 70- 
71, 103, 106, 175; De ecclesia, p. 154; Sermones, II, 238-39, 314; III, 159; De officio 
regis, pp. 167, 171, 175, 227; De civili dominio, I, 277, 335 ff. (but it is allowable if the 
motive of the excommunicator is not lucre but the good of the delinquent, pp. 353 ff. 
Faith, here's an equivocator!). St. Thomas Aquinas declares that excommunication 
may be inflicted "pro temporali damno" (including presumably the withholding of 
tithes); Summa (Rome, 1906, Vol. XII, Suppl., p. 43), III, Supplementum, Q. XXI, 
art. iii. 

' One of the views attributed to Wyclif by Benedict XI is " Non est possible hominem 
excommunicari ad sui dampnum, nisi excommunicetur primo et principaliter a se ipso ' ' ; 
another attacks the exaction of temporalities by means of ecclesiastical censures. See 
Arnold, III, 218; Diet. Nat. Biogr., LXIII, 208-9, 214; Fasciculi Zizaniorum (Rolls 
Ser., 1858), pp.250, 251, 279, 321, etc.; G. M. Trevelyan, Engl, in the Age of Wyclif, 
p. 48. All this appears repeatedly in the English works: How Men Ought to Obey Pre- 
lates, Of Prelates, Office of Curates, Of Poor Preaching Priests, Of Dominion (Matthew, 
35-36, 75, 153, 277, 287-88); Sermons on the Gospels, Church Temporalities, Grete Sen- 
tence of Curs, Church and Her Members, Octo in quibus (Arnold, II, 159; III, 217, 328-29, 
354, 450). Still oftener the view appears in the Latin works: De blasphemia, pp. 58, 
70, 97, 98 (he reprobates the formal excommunication with bell and candle), 145, 173; 
De officio regis, pp. 22, 111, 166-76, 192, 227-37; Sermones, II, 183, 201, 302, 305, 313 f.; 
111,147-48,264,491; De ecclesia, p. 153; De civili dominio, pp. 274 ff., 374 f. ; Dialogus, 
p. 56. He does admit that excommunication may sometimes be allowable (De blasph. 
pp. 97, 103; cf. also the Wycliflte Apology for the Lollards, Camden Soc, 1842, pp. 13-25). 
Thomas Aquinas says that even an unjust excommunication has its effect, since exclusion 
from the means of grace deprives of grace (Summa, III, Suppl., Q. XXI, art. iv). This 
is not inconsistent with the saying of Pope Innocent III that a man might be bound in 
the sight of the church but free in the sight of God. As one of its reforms the Council 
of Trent recommended more moderation in the use of the greater excommunication; 
the lesser was abolished in the nineteenth century. What Wyclif objected to was of 
course the practice rather than the theory. 

3 Of Prelates, Office of Curates (Matthew, pp. 74, 95, 146); De blasph., pp. 108, 271; 
De ecclesia, p. 156; Sermones, III, 209-10, 264; De officio regis, pp. 169, 175. 
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declares that if the penitent is not contrite, absolution is useless, and 
if he is, it is needless; God alone absolves, the priest merely an- 
nounces. 1 

Doubtless Chaucer and Wyclif were not the only men in the 
fourteenth century who held liberal views as to the power of the 
keys. 2 But the writer has been through a great many literary works 
of Chaucer's day and somewhat earlier without finding any parallels. 
The height of Wyclif's attack on the power of the keys came only 
some half-dozen years before the date when Chaucer probably wrote 
the Prolog. It is hard to doubt that the obiter dicta of the poet reflect 
the loud denunciations of his contemporary. That he does not also 
reflect Wyclif's attacks on the doctrine of the Eucharist may be 
due to the latent streak of mysticism in his own nature. In any 
case this doctrine is more attractive to a practical and warm- 
hearted man than the other. 

I say little of other, less tangible, ties between Chaucer and 
Wyclif, which show that they were interested in some of the same 
things, and that as to opinions which they held in common with 
others they shaded strongly toward each other. Everybody assailed 
the clergy, but the reformer's club and the poet's rapier made for the 
same points; there is a striking resemblance in what they say, and 

i Cf. the fifth of the articles condemned by bull In 1382 (Lechler, p. 420; Diet. Nat. 
Biogr., LXIII, 213). See also OS Prelates, Office of Curates, Of Confession (Matthew, 
pp. 106-7, 160, 328 ft.); Sermons on the Gospels (over and over again), De Pontificum 
Romanorum Schismate, The Church and Her Members, On the Twenty-fire Articles (Arnold 
1,18,35,47; 11,87,100,206; 111,252-56,358,461; also Fasc. Ziz. , 278, 321, etc.; Trevel- 
yan, Engl, in the Age of Wyclif, pp. 140—42. The Latin works are full of such views: 
De civili dominio, pp. 259-60; Polemical Works, II, 622, C25; Sermones, I, 283, 307-10, 
341; II, 62-63, 133, 138-39; III, 27, 67, 182, 261; IV, 102-3, 118, 122-23, 135, 146; 
De ecclesia, pp. 577, 585; De apostasia, p. 35; De blasph., pp.58, 136, 140; De euchar- 
istia et poenitentia, pp. 333 (here he is more orthodox; auricular confession is necessary, 
but not absolutely necessary), and 335. Here and elsewhere a certain amount of incon- 
sistency does not prove difference of authorship ; what an innovator says, and even what 
he believes, may vary from time to time, with his audience, the development of his 
principles, and the like. 

* The thirteenth-century Middle High German writer suggestively nicknamed 
Preidank (possibly Walther von der Vogelweide) , belittles sacramental absolution (Hilde- 
brand's Didaktik aus der Zeit der Kreuzziige, in Deutsche National- Litter atur, IX, 336). 
The Waldenses had attacked the Catholic doctrine of the power of the keys; so had the 
Cathari, the Amaurians, and other strange heretics (Lea, Hist, of the Inauis. of the Middle 
Ages, I, 79, 93; II, 150, 320). The large use of excommunication in the later Middle 
Ages to further the political and financial interests of the church became a burning 
scandal; so much so that she had to legislate against those who settled down to a com- 
fortable life under her ban and made no effort to remove it. But the loyalty of her 
children is well shown by the almost universal acceptance of her principles. For other 
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they clearly thought much the same, with different intensity.i 
One other tie between the two may be mentioned. Chaucer was 
interested in certain of the theologico-philosophical issues with 
which Wyclif had concerned himself, especially in the question of 
foreordination, which with Chaucer took the form of the question 
why things happen — the relation between fortune, free-will and 
divine foreknowledge. 2 That he was somewhat acquainted with the 
later "literature of the subject" is shown by his reference to Arch- 
bishop Bradwardine (N.P.T., 4432 ff.), the "Profound Doctor," 
who had died as early as 1349 but influenced Wyclif's views on pre- 
destination and antipelagianism (though Wyclif's views were less 
extreme). It is not unlikely that Chaucer's deep interest and learn- 
ing in astrology may have had a relation to his interest in foreordina- 
tion; the connection between the matters is clearly recognized by 
St. Thomas Aquinas, John of Salisbury, Dante, and other thinkers. 3 
When we find the concretely minded and unphilosophical Chaucer 
ever recurring to the subject of foreordination, we cannot but see 
a connection with the fact that the subject was a very lively one in 
his day. That Chaucer was not fertile in original thinking leads us 
to believe that here he reflects contemporary views, and that as to 
excommunication he reflects Wyclif's. 

condemnation of the excessive use of excommunication see Matthew, Engl. Works of 
Wyclif, p. 509. Robert Manning of Bourne berates the priest who "for little curseth his 
parishioners" (Handlyng Synne, pp. 10881 fl.) ; but he bids the "lewed man, {iou shalt 
cursyng doute" (p. 10921). Both passages are in the French original. Dante agrees 
pretty well with St. Thomas, as we should expect. He sometimes seems liberal: 

Per lor maledizion si non si perde, 

Che non possa tornar l'eterno amore, 

Mentre che la speranza ha flor del verde. — [Purg. Ill, 133-35.] 

But the contumacious toward holy church, even though repentant at the last, must wait 
in Antepurgatory thirty times as long as they resisted the church, unless prayers shorten 
their suspense. 

1 Many of the similar passages are cited by Skeat, but far from all. To collect them 
would take too much space, but here are a few which I might add: Prol., 649-51, PH. T., 
1362, Matthew, p. 249, Arnold, III, 288 (on blackmail for concubinage); Prol., 259-63, 
Arnold, II, 216 (on the voluminous garb of the friars); Prol., 235-37, Matthew, p. 9 
(on their singing, playing and dancing "to get the stinking love of damsels"); Sumn. T., 
1832, 1840, Latin Sermones, III, 222 (on the affected use of French by the friars). 

2 Cf. the present writer in Mod. Phil., Ill, 370-72. On the prominence in the 
fourteenth century of the controversy as to predestination and free-will, and as to Brad- 
wardine's prominence in it, and his influence on Wyclif, see Carleton Brown in Publ. 
Mod. Lang. Assoc, XIX, 128-30. 144. There was a great deal of popular fatalism in 
the fourteenth century; Chaucer's admiring contemporary Thomas Usk says, "Wher- 
fore the comune sentence of the people in opinion, that everything after destenee is ruled, 
false and wicked is to beleve" (.Testament of Love, III, ix, 5-7, in Oxford Chaucer, VII). 

s See the writer's Scene of the Franklin's Tale Visited (Chaucer Soc, 1914), chap. iii. 
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It would be a pity to stop here without saying a little about 
Chaucer's religious position in general, especially since one or two 
of the passages discussed above have been used for proof of a far 
greater heterodoxy than they really show. Chaucer students will 
greatly miss the late Professor T. R. Lounsbury's learning and charm, 
but he mistook both Chaucer and his age when he represented him 
as a kind of agnostic. 1 One of the passages he mainly relied on was 
the Sumner's scoff at excommunication and absolution, in which, 
however, most people will be readier to see the spirit of Wyclif than 
the spirit of Huxley. Another is the opening lines of the Legend of 
Good Women, where Chaucer avers that we know of the joy of heaven 
and the pain of hell only through books, and thereby bespeaks 
credence for the old stories which he is about to extract from books; 
we marvel at Mr. Lounsbury's argument when we realize that the 
passage makes directly against his position. Finally, in the Knight's 
Tale (11. 2805-15), Chaucer does not know where Arcite's departing 
soul went, except that it was to a place where he had never been 
himself. 2 In this undoubtedly flippant refusal of the eternal blazon 
to ears of flesh and blood, there may well be nothing but flippancy; 
Chaucer certainly did not know and undeniably had never been 
there. A somewhat light tone is characteristic of the poem. But 
more than this, he may be rejecting impatiently Boccaccio's lengthy 
and frigid description of Arcite's aviation through the celestial 
spheres; 3 or (Dryden's interpretation in his Palamon and Arcite) 
he may be doubtful as to the eternal destiny of such a virtuous pagan 
as Arcite. No one of these three acceptable explanations implies 
religious skepticism. 

Certain other matters bear on Chaucer's religious position. The 
apparent irreverence which Mr. Lounsbury detected in Chaucer's 

i Studies in Chaucer, II, 458-536. See the review by Kittredge in The Nation, 
LIV, 231-32. 

2 His spirit chaunged hous, and wente ther 
As I cam never, I can nat tellen wher, etc., 
a passage easily misunderstood. It does not mean " Since I was never there I cannot 
tell where" (as not being causal in Chaucer;; it means "went to a place where I never 
was, I cannot tell where." 

8 Teseide, XI, 1 fl., a passage which Chaucer had used already in the Troilus, V, 
1807-27. Elsewhere too in the Troilus he had adopted pagan eschatology (IV, 789-91, 
1187—88). Neither the pagan nor the Christian other-world would have fitted the tone 
of the Knight's Tale. The fact that so unobvious a thing is said at all seems to indicate 
a certain levity; but levity is a totally different thing from skepticism. 
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works is not only amply paralleled in other mediaeval writers, not 
always worldly ones, either; it is largely an optical illusion. At a 
time when all old women dressed as nuns do now, when people drank 
their wine at dinner out of cups like chalices and lighted their tables 
with high-altar candlesticks, there was not the distinction between 
sacred and secular which we observe (to the uncertain advantage of 
the sacred). Irreverence is usually more of a shock to the taste 
than to the conscience, and no one who has lifted the choir seats in 
mediaeval churches and peered at the misereres will deny that mediae- 
val taste differed from modern in these matters. God was so sturdy 
a reality to our forefathers that his name and his personality had no 
need to be protected from the rude world by a hedge of taboos; the 
conception made up in solidity what it lacked in vastness, in com- 
prehensibility what it lacked in adequacy. Since any idea of the 
infinite is merely symbolic at best, the mediaeval attitude may have 
had its advantages. As to Chaucer's view of the clergy, that would 
prove little, as Mr. Lounsbury recognized; the most earnest believers 
are frequently, though not always, their severest critics. It suffices 
to say that Chaucer on the whole is much more charitable toward 
the clergy than most of his contemporaries are. 1 Mr. Lounsbury's 
belief in Chaucer's unusually skeptical habit of mind about secular 
things, though an important observation, and in general well founded, 
is much exaggerated. 2 He also greatly overestimated the danger 
which the poet would have incurred had he expressed religious 
skepticism, especially in the veiled and subtle way characteristic of 
him. This inclines us the less to read far-reaching meanings into 
the few skeptical passages we find. 

1 The chief difference is his gentleness toward the seculars compared with the regulars, 
which certainly harmonizes with Wyclif s attitude. This is mainly in the Prolog, for 
they do not fare very well in the Reeve's and the Canon's Yeoman's Tales. I have 
spoken already of the striking resemblances in detail between Chaucer's and Wyclif's 
strictures on the clergy, especially the regulars; Chaucer's fleers may be paralleled again 
and again in Wyclif's censures. But some of the same charges may be found elsewhere, 
and of course were based on facts known to both. There is a thesis called Der Klerus im 
mittelenolischen Versroman, by Richard Kahle (Strassburg, 1906), which throws less 
light on the historical side of the subject than might be anticipated. 

* For example, I have shown elsewhere that Chaucer held much the same view as to 
the validity of astrology and magic that was held by his contemporaries; and that such 
doubt and distaste as he expresses is sometimes based on religious grounds. Therefore 
such passages (as those in the Franklin's Tale) are no better an argument for skepticism 
than they are for orthodoxy. See The Scene of the Franklin's Tale Visited, pp. 22-37, 
especially pp. 34-35. The natural background of skepticism for an intellectually inde- 
pendent Englishman of the late fourteenth century is Wycliflsm. 
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Chaucer was neither a denier nor a devotee. He mused often 
on questions, such as the origin of evil and the control of the universe 
over the individual's destiny, for which the usual answer in his day 
was a religious one; his musings were without result, but show what 
in our day would be felt as a not irreligious nature. Toward the 
church he was critical, though not unusually so, and he was probably 
not unsympathetic to the concrete criticism directed at her by other 
vigorous and earnest souls of his day. We have no reason to doubt 
that he went to mass at least on Sundays and holy days, and to con- 
fession and communion at least once a year; and that at the hour 
of death he would have been disturbed if he had missed absolution, 
unction, and the viaticum. 1 We cannot affirm that all this is so; 
but it is what is to be supposed of the sort of man he appears to 

have been. 2 „ 

John S. P. Tatlock 
Stanford University 

1 There is evidence in the Retractions at the end of the Parson's Tale (11. 1081-92) 
that late in life he was at least conventionally submissive to even the narrower religious 
spirit of his time. In writing them he was following what might almost be called a 
literary-religious custom of earlier periods, and the impulse which produced them has 
often been paralleled among later literary men. See Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc, XXVIII, 
521-29. 

2 Chaucer is not greatly given to ecclesiastical language. Occasionally the terms of 
theology and of the liturgies appear, especially in the Troilus (the cases cited not being 
in its original). Pandarus taunts Troilus with having "caught attrition" (the minimum 
degree of repentance in a good confession, opposed to contrition; T.C., I, 557); twice 
Chaucer contrasts substance and accidents {T.C., IV, 1505; Pari. T., 539). He refers 
to the form of confession (the Confiteor), when Pandarus bids Troilus (I, 932) beat his 
breast and beg pardon for speaking against love, and when Pandarus says he overheard 
Troilus say, " ' Mea culpa, lord! I me repente' " (II, 525). A line in the proem of the 
Troilus, "For I, that god of Loves servaunts serve" (I, 15, servus servorum dei amoris, 
as it were), may be playing on the papal style used at the beginning of bulls and other 
especially formal missives ("Benedictus episcopus, servus servorum Dei"; Dante thus 
alludes to the pope, "il servo de' servi," Inf., XV, 112). Skeat refers ABC, 81, to the 
Stabat mater dolorosa; a little farther on there may be a reminiscence of the Dies irae 
if it was sufficiently familiar in Chaucer's day. It was not sung then in masses for the 
dead as the sequence (between the epistle and the gospel), as in the modern Roman rite, 
where it first appeared in the fifteenth century (Rock, Church of Our Fathers, 2d ed., IV, 
204—5; Missale Romanum, 1474, Bradshaw Soc, II, 293). 

But, for your bothes peynes, I you preye, 

Lat not our alder foo make his bobaunce, Quaerens me sedisti lassus, 

That he hath in his listes of mischaunce Redimisti crucem passus. 

Convict that ye bothe have bought so dere Tantus labor non sit cassus. 

The Wife of Bath at the beginning of her tale (11. 869 ff.) ridicules friars' services of bene- 
diction (Wyclif also speaks of such things with contempt). King Alla's submitting 
himself to the pope for penance and his going to Rome (M.L.T., pp. 988 ff.) doubtless 
refers to the practice of "reserving" certain sins to the pope. But this is the same in the 
French original of the poem. For more on this matter see Brown in Mod. Phil., IX, 
Iff., and Miracle of our Lady (Chaucer Soc, 1910), 120 ff.; Tupper in Mod. Lang. 
Notes, XXX, 9—11; Young, ibid., 97-99. The title and some of the language (especially 
in the rubrics) of the Legend are ecclesiastical. The Ave Maria is mentioned in ABC, 
104 (not too respectfully, one would almost fancy). The writer will shortly discuss 
elsewhere the marriage service in Merck. T., 1701-8, 1819. The use of the opening of 
St. John's Gospel as a charm, etc. (Prol., 254), was discussed in Mod. Lang. Notes, 
XXIX, 140; other cases are mentioned in Luther's Tischreden (Foerstemann's ed.), II, 
442; Lay Folk's Mass Book (E.E.T.S., 1879), 146,383-84; Arderne, Fistula {ibid., 1910), 
104, 135; J. M. Stone, History of Mary I. (London, 1901), I, 427. 
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